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GERALD. 


BY ELEANOR ©, PRICE. 
, _—_ 
CHAPTER XXVII. DECIDED.:- 

! GeRAxp had not told his sister the real 
| reason of his sudden flight, and of the 
vanishing of all his hopes. Theo, of 
course, did not tell her. Ada thought 
that all this misery was simply caused by 
Lady Redcliff's disapproval; she could 
imagine that that would be very powerful ; 
and when Theo appeared one day at her 
lodgings, and made arrangements for 
taking up her abode there, with Combe 
and all her worldly goods, saying quietly 
that she was not going to live with her 
} grandmother any longer, Ada found herself 
in a state of awful, mystified happiness. 
| Theo told her that her letter to Gerald had 
been lost—she did not say how; that there 
had been a little misunderstanding, which 
made him think it right to give up the 
engagerent. 

“But Idon’t agree with him; I think 
that is impossible,” said Theo calmly. 
Then she stooped over Ada, and laid 
her cheek against her curly head, and said 

, in the same quiet voice: ‘‘ You mustn’t go 
back to Mrs, Keene—at least, not now. 
) You must live with me, because I am quite 
| alone.” 

Ada was sitting on a footstool beside 
ther. She put her arms round Theo’s neck, 
and pulled down her head to her shoulder, 
and kissed her, and whispered tenderly : 

»> “Dear Theo, I do love you !” 

Theo’s eyes were wet, and she drew a 
long, sobbing breath as she returned the 
child’s embrace. 

_ But she did not again let Ada see so far 
nto her unhappiness. She became very 
wise, and thoughtful, and practical, taking 
Ada entirely under her care, as if she had 
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really been her sister. She went to Mrs. 
Keene, to explain this different arrange- , 
ment for Ada. She considered her ex- 
penses, and attempted one or two house- 
keeping talks with Combe, which generally 
ended in such displays of ignorance that 
Combe grimly smiled, and advised her 
mistress to leave all that to her. Another 
thought, which crossed Theo’s mind very 
often with a sharp pang of pain, was this : 
that she ought to sell Aster. It was most 
unlikely, under present circumstances, that 
she would ever be able to ride him again. 
Theo knew very well that by this engage- 
ment she was separating herself from all 
her past life. It was gone ; she was ancther } 
woman ; she did not belong any longer to 
the Norths, but to Gerald Fane. His 
sister was hers, his future was hers; and 
though she was happy, and would not for 
all the world have had things otherwise, 
there was certainly a touch of bitterness in 
the remembrance of the past. Theo was 
neither heartless, nor selfish, nor ungrateful ¢ 
in her love. | 

It was a strange thought—when she was 
established in her new home with Ada, in 
a terrace turning off from one of those | 
quiet roads which lead into Kensington ¢ 
High Street, in small, high, bow-windowed 
rooms, looking across into a mass of fresh f 
young trees and lilac-bushes, where the 
birds sang—it was very strange to think 
that none of her relations knew where she 
was, and she did not quite care to tell 
them. 

She had had a note from John Goodall, 
one day at Locarno, after Gerald’s des- 
pairing letter had come to spoil all the 
new happiness. John had written rather 
shortly and stiffly, telling her that Helen 
was not strong enough to be agitated by 
her news; he had therefore put her letter 
aside for the present. 
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“ Now that things are changed,” wrote 
John, “ I suppose there will be no nécessity 
to communicate that news at all, at least, 
till she is quite herself again. I am sorry 
if you have been troubled about the 
business, but I must confess that I should 
have found it difficult to offer very hearty 
congratulations.” 

“How horrid it is when one’s friends 
are married !” said Theo to herself,and she 
tore John’s letter and threw it away. ‘I 
didn’t want his congratulations ; I wanted 
Nell’s.” 

As the days of her London life went on, 
she began to wish very much for some little 
communication with Nell. She did not 
choose to write to her again, to have her 
letter put aside by John, so she wrote to 
him on the subject of selling Aster. It 
crossed her mind that perhaps he would 
like to buy the dear horse himself. If she 
had dared, she would have written to 
Hugh on the subject ; but that was beyond 
even her coolness and resolution. 

Her letter to John Goodall was quite 
short and business-like. She did not ex- 
plain how she came to be in Kensington, 
or say a word about her own past, present, 
or future doings. She only asked his 
advice about the horse, and begged him 
to tell her when she might write to Nell, 
and hope for an answer. 

The next evening she was sitting alone 
in the drawing-room window, dreaming. 
There was a lull in the distant noises, and 
birds were singing loudly in the garden 
opposite, while a sweet scent of May 
breathed in at the open window. Theo 
was, in fancy, not there at all; she was 
at sea with Gerald, far away, when she 
was brought back to reality by a familiar 
step and voice, and woke up to find John 
Goodall standing in the room. 

At the first moment she was very glad 
to see him; this worthy fellow, whose 
marriage with her cousin had made her 
angry and scornful, was now like a face 
and voice from happy old times, from the 
days when she had belongings of her own. 

‘“‘ How good of you!” she said, flushing 
with pleasure, as John grasped her hand, 

It was a very different reception from 
the one at Lady Redcliff’s last autumn, 
when her cold stateliness had at first 
chilled his kind intentions. John was quite 
at his ease now. He sat down and looked 
at her, his face full of curiosity. 

“T was so surprised,” he said, “ when I 
got your letter this morning—thinking you 
were still in Switzerland, you know—that 





I was obliged to tell Helen the whole story, 
She is much stronger now, so it didn’t 
matter. And, if one may ask, what have 
you done with Lady Redcliff? And what 
are you doing all by yourself here ?” 

“T left my grandmother at Locarno,” 
said Theo rather sadly. 

John did not wait for an answer to his 
other question. 

“ You asked me about selling Aster,” he 
went on. “ That is a matter for considera- 
tion. Helen can’t imagine why you should 
want to do it; but, of course, you have 
your reasons.” 

“T have,” said Theo. Then she felt an 
earnest wish not to talk of her own con- 
cerns, and began asking questions about 
Helen and the baby. She longed to know 
whether John had seen Gerald when he 
was at Deerhurst, or how he had made up 
his mind that the affair had come to nothing. 
She wanted him to know that he was mis- 
taken, but it did not seem possible to tell 
him. As he talked about his wife and son, 
she gazed dreamily out of the window, 
hardly paying much attention to what he 
said, till she was obliged to answer a 
question. 

“Have you any particular reason for 
staying here }” 

** Yes,” said Theo gravely. 

“ Really?” said John. ‘‘ Helen wants 
you to come down to us. She is very 
anxious to have you. In fact, she is afraid 
you have thought her unfeeling; but I 
explained to her that it was all my doing, 
and that you knew that very well. I 
could not have startled and distressed her, 
you know. You will come?” 

Theo shook her head. She saw that she 
must tell him all about it, but that was 
dreadfully difficult. She remembered his 
letter, his remark that they could not have 
congratulated her. He must know as soon 
as possible that her engagement was not 
over, as he thought—that he and Helen 
must accept that kindly, or let her alone 
for the future. 

“There is no sense or object in your 
staying here alone,” said John. “If you 
are to rejoin Lady Redcliff when she comes 
back, you had much better spend the 
intervening time with us. I know it may 
be painful—but you must have courage, 
and remember that you will be giving great 
pleasure to Helen. After all, she is the 
nearest friend you have. There will be 
nothing actually to annoy you. Come down 
with me to-morrow.” 

As John talked thus, kindly and benevo- 
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lently, he began to fear very much what 
he-and Helen had feared, and yet declared 
im»ossible—that Theo in her obstinacy 
might imagine herself bound to Gerald 
Fane still. For every reason, Helen was 
wild with distress and dismay at the idea 
of such a marriage for Theo. She would 
not trust herself to write, for she wished 
to take it for granted that Gerald Fane’s 
words were final, and that such a mad 
dream was given up for ever. But she 
insisted on John’s going to London that 
very day, to see Theo and find out 
the truth, and bring her back with him. 
John now found himself in a great difficulty, 
for he suspected that the cause of parting 
with Lady Redcliff had been a quarrel on 
that subject, and he could not imagine 
what this foolish girl was going to do next. 
Fane was gone; he knew that for certain, 
and that at least was reassuring. But, as 
the moments went by and Theo did not 
answer him, but sat there in dreamy sad- 
ness with her head turned away, he became 
more and more uneasy. 

‘‘You seem rather short of friends,” he 
said bluntly at last. ‘You may as well 
tell me the real state of the case.” 

“TI should like to,” said Theo. Then, 
after a pause, she went on: “I am not 
alone here, John. I have Ada Fane with 
me.” 

He muttered some exclamation. Theo 
went on with an effort, which was only 
shown by her suddenly deepening colour. 

“Mr. Fane has gone to Africa, you 
know. I shall stay here with her, at any 
rate till I hear from him.” 

There was a pause. 

“This is very bad news,” said John 
solemnly. 

“Tell me, what made you think that 
there was any change ?” said Theo. ‘‘ Who 
told you—why did you believe that I was 
inconstant ?” 

It was not, after all, so very difficult to 
talk to John, who, with all his sturdiness, 
had something of an old woman about 
him. . 

“Tt did not cross my mind to use the 
word ‘inconstant’ about either of you,” 
said John. “I thought Fane was quite 
right, and was doing a wise thing, and an 
honourable thing, when he told me it was 
all over. If he had known the circum- 
stances sooner, he would never have— 
have thought of it. I quite believed 
him. I always thought he was a good 
fellow.” 

“Thank you,” Theo murmured with a 





faint smile. “Where did you see him? 
Please tell me all about it.” ; 

She sat looking sad and indifferent while 
John gravely told her the whole story. 
He spoke very strongly of his own horror, 
and Helen’s, and Hugh’s, at the idea of 
her being connected with the man who had 
treated her uncle so villainously. 

“Of course, we all feel,” said John, 
“that, if you had known about that, you 
would never have imagined such a thing 
possible. The discovery must have been a 
shock to you, as it evidently was to him, 
poor chap! But now I don’t see how you 
can help taking the same view that he 
does. It is wonderful to me that you 
should have quarrelled with your grand- 
mother, which you evidently have, and 
rushed back to England to set up house 
with his sister. I can’t conceive what you 
mean by it.” 

John now spoke with some little irri- 
tation, for he was becoming angry with 
Theo. She seemed to him a perfectly un- 
dignified and wrong-headed person. 

“ You will all think very badly of me,” 
she said. ‘“ As for Hugh—he might have 
told you something more, something to 
lower me quite into the depths, You 
won't think me a proper companion for 
Helen, when I tell you this—I knew it all 
along. Hugh told me, last summer, the 
story of Uncle Henry’s losses, and when 
he came to Woodcote in the autumn—that 
day you fetched me from Deerhurst, do 
you remember?—he told me that Mr. 
Litton was the man. I minded it very 
much at first, but then, later, I knew that 
it did not matter to me.” 

She ended very low, and with a slight 
tremor in her voice, while she still sat 
looking out of the window. John cleared 
his throat once or twice ; he was very much 
surprised and rather shocked at what she 
had just told him, and he did not quite 
know what to say in answer. She went 
on again in a minute : 

“He wrote to me at Locarno to break 
it off, and told me—and about the African 
plan too—and I wrote to him at once to 
tell him that I had known it all along. 
Poor grandmamma was very angry, aud 
she prevented my letter from going to the 
post, but I did not know that for some 
days, and I was waiting for an answer 
from him. And then I had a letter from 
Ada, telling me that he was gone. So I 
came here at once, and I have written to 
him again from here.” 
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happen to you, then?” said John after a 
long pause. 

“T don’t know,” said Theo; and then 
she added calmly : “ There is Africa. If he 
can’t come home, and if he wishes it, I may 
go out to him there.” 

“Excuse me, Theo, but I think you 
have completely lost your senses,” said 
John very crossly, Besides, it’s 
shocking——” 

Here he was interrupted by the entrance 
of Ada, who came in quite innocently, not 
knowing that anyone was there. John 
immediately got up, and very stiffly and 
gravely wished them good-bye. Ada 
coloured, and opened her blue eyes wide, 
perceiving that she had come in at the 
wrong moment. Theo followed John to 
the top of the stairs. 

‘Give my love to Nell,” she said, and 
she did not seem to resent his last words 
at all. 

He turned round, and took her hand 
again in both his, holding it very tight. 

‘‘Look here, Theo, this is the long and 
short of it,” he said: “you will have to 
choose between your relations and him.” 

Theo’s eyes fell for a moment ; then she 
lifted her head and looked him straight in 
the face. 

“T know. I am very sorry,” she said. 
‘Good-bye ! but give my love to Nell, all 
the same.” 

After this, for some time, Theo had 
very little more communication with her 
relations. John Goodall wrote to say that 
he would like to buy Aster, and from the 
tone of his letter, Theo fancied he was not 
buying the horse for himself, and suspected 
that he was only Hugh’s agent in the 
matter; but she did not know this 
positively till afterwards, 

Nell, in her grief and disappointment, 
wrote a very indignant letter, saying a 
great deal about Uncle Henry, and the 
past, and Theo’s forgetfulness of it; a 
letter which hurt Theo so much, coming 
from Nell, that she did not answer it for a 
long time. Of Hugh and of her grand- 
mother she neither saw nor heard any- 
thing. 

She and Ada led the quietest of lives 
together. Sometimes she, at least, felt a 
little desolate, for this child of course 
could not quite understand her, and the 
life would have been a dull one for Ada if 
she had not loved Theo so much that the 
fact of being with her was happiness. 
They had no amusements ; they had peace, 
and talked for hours about Gerald, so that 





Theo soon knew as much about his life as 
Ada herself did. They went out for long 
walks with Wool, who now lived in a 
kennel of his own in their kind landlady’s 
back-yard. 

Ada wrote to Gerald by every mail, but 
Theo would not write to him again; she 
had nothing to say till he answered her 
first letter. Two or three short notes came 
from him, from Madeira, from St. Helena, 
from Cape Town. He was going up the 
country to Kimberley as fast as possible. 

Through those long, bright, dusty 
months of May and June the only person 
who came to see them was Clarence 
Litton. 

Before Gerald left he had made up with 
Ada, having explained to her that his evil 
designs had been all for her advantage ; 
and since then, though she had told him 
that Theo was with her, he had written to 
ask if he might call sometimes. He was a 
good deal in London now, for Deerhurst 
was sold to Mr. Goodall, and Warren had 
returned from abroad and gone to South 
America in search of new investments. 

Clarence thought it likely that he might 
follow him out there in the autumn. In 
the meanwhile he was on his good 
behaviour, and came rather often to see 
Ada. Though she was no longer depen- 
dent on him, something seemed to have 
renewed in his mind the kindness of years 
ago, and perhaps he was grateful to Gerald 
for keeping their young sister ignorant of 
his past disgrace. 

He did not often see Theo, who could 
not help avoiding him, but when they met, 
they treated each other with grave polite- 
ness, and Clarence gradually began to 
think that he admired Theo more than 
anyone in the world. He knew, if Ada 
did not, what it must have cost her to hold 
to Gerald in spite of everyone; and with 
all his hardness, he was troubled by the 
doubt whether Gerald quite deserved such 
unselfish devotion. 

Time went thus creeping on until about 
the third week in July. Then at last, 
after the long weary suspense, so long and 
so weary that despairing thoughts began 
to haunt Theo sometimes, her grand- 
mother’s cutting words about Gerald rising 
up like spectres to frighten her—one day 
his answer came. She spent about half 
an hour alone with it, for it decided her 
fate in life. Then she took it to the 
drawing-room, where she had left Ada, 
saying in a quiet voice as she walked into 
the room: 
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“T have got my letter, dear, and I am 
going out to him at once.” 

Then she saw that Clarence was there 
too, and flushed a little, but nobody’s pre- 
sence could affect her much. He looked 
up at her, startled, not more by her words 
than by the sudden brilliance of her beauty 
as she stood there. The worn, dreamy 
look of suspense was gone, burnt away, as 
it seemed, by a flame of happy enthusiasm. 

“Oh, Theo, not really !” cried Ada with 
tears, as she went and put her arms round 
her friend. 

“Do you think you are doing a wise 
thing?” said Clarence gravely after a 
moment, 

“T don’t know!” she said, meeting his 
eyes for the first time with a perfectly 
frank, sweet smile ; and her look and tone, 
foolish Theo! added very distinctly, “I 
don’t care !” 





SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES, 
OUR RETURNED PRODIGAL 


THERE are divers ways of spoiling a 
boy in his bringing up. A good deal may 
be done by over-coddling ; indeed, when 
one hears of a spoilt child, the mind is 
prone to fix upon the coddling process at 
once as the fount and origin of the mis- 
chief; but there is another side of the 
picture. Very efficient work may be done 
by neglect or indolence on the part of the 
parent, who, of course, never suspects or 
admits that he is either careless or indo- 
lent. He generally calls his process 
“hardening,” or, ‘teaching the boy to 
rough it.” It ismost necessary, no doubt, 
in this competitive age, that boys should 
be taught to be self-reliant, and to make 
their own way in the world; but their 
training will be very imperfect—most likely, 
indeed, it will turn out an utter failure, if 
with this hardening process they are allowed 
to grow up with a minimum of direction or 
restraint. Those who have read the story 
of Walter Tafnell may remember the 
causes which led to his life’s failure, and 
they will now be able to see, from the 
history of Mark Bidwell, that results little 
less disastrous can be reached by treatment 
diametrically opposite. Both boys were 
cursed with silly, selfish parents, but the 
selfishness of these took different forms. 
Mrs. Tafnell found she was happier when 
her boy was by her side, so she kept him 
there till all chance of his doing anything for 
himself was past and gone. Mr. Bidwell, 





on the other hand, never seemed to care 
what his children might be doing so long as 
he himself was undisturbed by them. He 
was @ flabby, fat, colourless man, with a 
wheezing voice and short breath, whose one 
occupation seemed to lie in pottering about 
his garden with a spud, and wearing out an 
apparently inexhaustible stock of old black 
dress-suits. How he could have accumu- 
lated so many was always a mystery to 
me. He had passed the best years of his 
life as a managing clerk in Lumley’s Bank 
at Martlebury, and managing clerks in old- 
fashioned, steady-going banks, are rather 
given to the wear of garments of sober 
hue. Perhaps these were the cast-off of 
many years’ service—too shabby for the 
metropolitan world of Martlebury, but 
good enough for the semi-rural life of our 
town. With his pension, and a hundred 
or so a year of his own, he managed to 
live comfortably in retirement. He had 
married late in life, and was now a widower 
with two children—a married daughter, 
and Mark, many years younger and the 
subject of the present paper. 

The internal economy of the Bidwell 
household was of that character which 
makes one marvel how the delights and 
comforts of an English home can ever have 
grown into a tradition. Were such homes 
as that in which Mark Bidwell spent his 
youth very abundant, this tradition would 
have been strangled at its birth, Wemay 
therefore assume that they are exceptions, 
otherwise the tradition above-named would 
not have attained its present validity. The 
ruling spirit in the house was a terrible 
female known throughout Shillingbury as 
old Martha. She had been the cook of 
the establishment when Mrs. Bidwell died, 
and since that time had taken into her own 
hands the entire administration of the 
house, doing very little work herself, but 
seeing that it was done, somehow, by an 
ill-starred general servant, and a knife, boot, 
and shoe cleaning, and coal and water 
carrying boy. The general servant some- 
times stayed for a year; but no boy was 
ever known to submit to old Martha’s 
tyranny for more than three months. 

The house was a roomy one, and might 
have been made very comfortable. There 
was a dining-room and a drawing-room, 
the first furnished on the most uncom- 
promising Spanish mahogany horsehair- 
seated lines, with a heavy flock paper on 
the walls, and a Brussels carpet of no 
pattern in particular on the floor. What 
the adornment of the drawing-room was, I 
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cannot say, for the very.good reason that 
I never saw the inside of it, and I never 
met any one who had. These two apart- 
ments were purely honorary members of 
the establishment. The master of the 
house, ate, drank, smoked, read the paper, 
and took his daily nap in a little room to 
the rear, known as “‘the study.” In this 
apartment a range of bookshelves covered 
one wall; but these had been woefully 
perverted from their natural purpose. A 
few dusty old calf-bound volumes, and a lot 
of ragged magazines and newspapers, filled 
a small space ; but all the rest was occupied 
by the unlovely débris which an untidy 
man so surely gathers to himself wherever 
he may be. There were old boots, in all 
stages of dissolution, put aside to bemended, 
but left there, according to Mr. Bidwell’s 
habit, “till another day.” A large and 
heterogeneous collection of garden-seeds, 
and all the minor paraphernalia of an 
amateur gardener ; old gloves ; knives; saws ; 
and tin-boxes occupied a good part of the 
lower shelves. The furniture was old and 
rickety. There were dirty, chintz-covered 
chairs, in which Mr. Bidwell sat mornings 
and evenings, and a sofa of like style, on 
which he reclined in the afternoon. The 
one window looked out upon a strip of 
kitchen-garden, which I never yet saw free 
from old potato-stalks, and here Mr. 
Bidwell spent what time was not devoted 
to sitting or reclining, in superintending 
the trenching of the ground, or in putting 
in with his own hands his peas and beans, 
or mustard and cress. 

Mark was just nine years old when his 
mother died, and he naturally fell at once 
under the immediate dominion of old 
Martha, his father being quite satisfied with 
her treatment so long as the boy was kept 
out of his sight, except during meals. 
Thus Mark’s notion of home was made up 
of life in the kitchen and passages, tempered 
by occasional visits to the study, where he 
would always be commanded to “get a 
book and keep quiet,” of lonely wanderings 
about the ill-kept, fruitless garden, and of 
enforced seclusion in his bedroom, as a 
punishment for having disturbed his 
father’s afternoon nap. When he was 
eleven he was sent off to a private school 
in a village about a dozen miles off—one 
of those classical and commercial establish- 
ments which managed to survive down to 
the middle of the century, though coming 
within measurable distance of the standard 
of Dotheboys Hall. It was inexpensive ; 
the quarters were long and the holidays 





short ; the food, at any rate, was sufficient 
to keep the boys in average health ; and, 
as to the teaching—well, Mr. Bidwell 
supposed that the boy would at least learn 
to read, and write, and cypher, and he did 
not trouble his head further in the matter. 
The half-year’s bills, though they were rather 
a pull upon his income, did not seem to him 
money ill-spent, seeing that they represented 
ten months in the year without a boy in the 
house. 

When Mark came home for the holidays, 
he found that his life at school, sordid as 
it was, at least gave him companionship, 
while at home there was nothing but 
solitude or worse. Then, of course, the 
young gentleman had become learned in 
all the unlicensed learning of the classical 
and commercial academy; the learning, 
that is, which is not taught in class, but is 
better remembered by far than any of the 
regular lessons. Who does not know how 
strong is the desire in the neophyte to dis- 
cuss or to impart learning of this sort? I 
doubt whether young gentlemen from 
Eton or Winchester entirely limit their 
discourse to elegiacs or quadratic equations, 
or to the prospects of cricket or football 
for the following season, when they meet 
during the vacation ; and the schoolboy is 
the same in this matter whether his educa- 
tion cost hundreds or tens of pounds per 
annum. Mark, not finding any companion- 
ship in the house, naturally began to look 
for it in the streets ; and here again he was 
allowed to please himself so long as he 
left his associates outside the front door. 
He was not very particular as to the 
character and conduct of his playfellows. 
At one time he became very intimate with 
a certain Charley Harbrow, a young gentle- 
man who once spent a month in Martle- 
bury Gaol for larceny while Mark was 
away at school. He was out again by the 
time Mark came back for his summer- 
holidays, and the two were as thick as 
ever. Then Dr. Goldingham ventured one 
day to give Mr. Bidwell a hint that his 
boy was not spending his time in the most 
wholesome society, and the good doctor suf- 
fered the usual fate of those who offer sound 
advice unasked. Mr. Bidwell informed 
him that he knew quite well the way to 
bring up children—boys especially. His 
system was to harden them, and let them 
shift for themselves. He had been turned 
out into the world when he was twelve, and 
he couldn’t see why what had been good 
for him should be bad for Mark. As it 
was he was spending double on Mark’s 
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schooling compared with what his own had 
cost ; and besides this, the boy would 
remain at school till he was thirteen. 
Then he must pack his traps, and set out 
in search of fortune. 

Mark went on in this fashion till the 
end of his school-life. He drew closer his 
intimacy with Charley Harbrow and others 
of a like kidney, and, it is to be feared, 
joined them occasionally in their nocturnal 
expeditions—expeditions not always of a 
legitimate character. Indeed, it was once 
noised abroad in the town that he would 
have been brought up before the bench 
with the others on a charge of robbing 
Lawyer Merridew’s grape-houses, if Dr. 
Goldingham had not actively intervened. 
The doctor despised old Bidwell as a selfish 
sluggard. He disliked the boy, too, and 
always prophesied that he would come 
to the gallows; but he had attended the 
mother in her dying illness, and had 
listened to the poor woman’s fears as to 
the future of her boy, and the recollection 
of the anxious eyes and the tearful voice 
of the dying woman was quite enough to 
make him bestir himself in the present 
instance, though, no doubt, he would only 
have been helping justice had he let Master 
Mark stand in the dock alongside his 
fellow-depredators. 

Mark was kept at school for more than 
a year beyond the time appointed by his 
father because the latter for a long time 
shirked the task of finding an opening for 
the lad. He had, or he considered that he 
had, a sort of a claim upon the Lumleys, and 
at last he roused himself sufficiently to go 
over to Martlebury, and lay these claims 
before the head of the firm. The upshot 
of it was that Mark was taken in as a sort 
of clerk-messenger at a salary of fifteen 
shillings a week. Lodgings were engaged 
for him, and for these his father made 
himself responsible ; but Mark was in- 
formed that he would have to find every- 
thing else out of his salary. He had been 
duly “hardened” by the most approved 
method, and now he was to shift for 
himself. 

It would have needed no very special 
gift of prophecy to have foretold the out- 
come of Mark’s start in life, ‘Pitch a 
boy overboard and he'll keep afloat, never 
fear,” is a saw in the mouth of many a 
careless, responsibility-shirking parent. All 
very well if the boy has been taught to 
swim, but the greater part of these parents 
are as careless as Mr. Bidwell was in the 
matter of moral natation. Anyhow, Mark 





had not been taught the right kind of 
stroke wherewith to keep his head above 
water in the rapids and cross-currents 
of Martlebury life; and, besides this, 
his knowledge of the world, picked up 
in the society of Charley Harbrow, was 
to him like a heavy millstone about his 
neck. ‘In the cathedral city of Martlebury 
he had no difficulty in finding Charley 
Harbrow’s equivalent, a trifle accentuated, 
perhaps, but none the less noxious on that 
account. One of the chief features of 
Mr. Bidwell’s system of letting a boy shift 
for himself was to turn him loose in a town 
without a friend to speak to or a decent 
house to enter. Mark soon realised the 
situation, and proceeded to provide himself 
with associates of the sort most suited to his 
taste, and to amuse himself generally, not 
altogether as he would perhaps, but as he 
could. 

The end was not long in coming. To 
Mark’s ears, already accustomed to the 
moral code of Charley Harbrow, the sound 
of the clinking gold and silver and of the 
rustling bank-notes was as pleasant as was 
the outward seeming of the fruit of that 
forbidden tree to our first mother. As he 
sat at his back-desk and watched Mr. 
Meddon, the chief cashier, counting and 
separating the notes with his fat fingers, 
and shovelling the gold about by hundreds 
of pounds at a time, he would think 
less of the accuracy of the column 
of figures upon which he was_ engaged, 
than upon the possibility of putting his 
fingers upon some of Mr. Meddon’s notes 
and gold. The chance came soon, One 
day, when Mark carried some heavy ledgers 
to Mr. Meddon’s desk for inspection, the 
cash drawer stood open, and the thing was 
done. Three or four sovereigns stuck in 
his fingers as he brought the books down 
upon the desk with a bang, and for the 
next week or two he and his companions 
amused themselves more liberally, and Mr. 
Meddon sat up till twelve o’clock every 
night trying to get right that error in his 
cash balance. There was another defi- 
ciency before long, and then Mr. Meddon 
began to be suspicious ; for some whispers 
of Mark’s evening diversions had come to 
his ears, and then followed swiftly detec- 
tion, dismissal, and disgrace. For some 
reason the bank declined to prosecute ; but 
the principals let Mr. Bidwell know, in 
most unequivocal terms, that Mark had 
better try the climate of another quarter 
of the globe for a season. He disappeared 
almost immediately, and our eyes knew 
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him no more, till he dawned upon us 
again in the character of the prodigal 
returned. 

In his brief career, Mark had at least 
succeeded in making a name for himself, 
though not in a meritorious fashion, and 
such a one, wandering star as he was, 
could not vanish from our firmament with- 
out arousing some curiosity as to his place 
of banishment. For a long time popular 
opinion located him either in the bush of 
Australia or the backwoods of America ; 
for in Shillingbury, and in better-informed 
places as well, there was a prevalent 
opinion that these promising young 
countries had been primarily called into 
being for the bestowal and possible reela- 
mation of the failures of an effete civili- 
sation—moral wash-tubs, so to speak, 
where they must get soused and may get 
cleansed. How the discipline of colonial 
life affected Mark Bidwell, the reader must 
judge for himself as he reads on. The 
place of his abode was gradually made clear, 
for Miss Judge, the post-mistress, so far 
shook off the bonds of official reticence as 
to remark that she had seen a letter ad- 
dressed to him “ United States of America,” 
and, when Shillingbury knew so much, it 
did not trouble to localise his whereabouts 
further. 

There was apparently no reason why 
Mark should have come back tous. There 
is, however, an old joke about the Folkshire 
youth who enlists under his country’s 
banner, and then finds out that he has 
mistaken his profession. When he deserts, 
it is said that the authorities always know 
where to find him : to wit, in the village 
which gave him birth. Perhaps it was a 
feeling akin to this whieh gave back to us 
Mark Bidwell. His father had been dead 
several years, and those who remembered 
the relations formerly existing between him 
and his son were of opinion that, had the 
old gentleman lived, Mark would have 
fixed upon some other place for his abode. 

When he quitted these parts, Mark 
was a short, stout, swarthy: lad, with a 
ready tongue and quick, resolute eyes. He 
came back a well-grown man with an 
abundant crop of black beard and whiskers, 
a complexion many shades deeper and 
ruddier from the sun’s glare, or from other 
unknown causes, and an abundant store 
of that confidence and _ self-gratulation 
which new countries seem to produce as 
freely as they do corn, and pork, and 
petroleum. In the course of his travels he 
must have come across the fountain of 





Lethe, and have drunk a deep draught of 
oblivion as to the untoward conditions 
under which he left his native land. He 
seemed to have clean forgotten all about 
Charley Harbrow, and the Messrs. Lumley 
and their bank at Martlebury. He chatted 
freely enough about his father, remarking 
in a half-regretful, half-jocular strain, how 
glad the poor old chap would have been 
to see him back with a pocket full of 
money ; for Mark never lost an opportunity 
of letting us know that his labour in lands 
beyond the sea had been very prosperous. 
From his tone in talking of his boyish 
days, and his regretful and appropriate 
remarks to the effect that people never 
knew the value of a good father till they 
had lost him, one would have thought that 
his boyhood’s path had been a rose- 
bordered one, and that his relations with 
his progenitor must have been simply ideal. 
Mark would observe in an airy manner 
that he could never have endured the re- 
straints of office-work, or indeed of town- 
life of any kind ; a walk in life freer and 
less circumscribed was what his nature 
required, snd he would impress upon his 
hearers as plainly as modesty would allow 
—there was not much of this virtue left in 
Mark—that ithe loss which art, or science, 
or commerce, or manufactures had suffered 
by his withdrawal! had been amply made 
up to the world in general by the stimulus 
which his tact and energy had given to 
the particular industry of the district in 
which his lines had fallen. The advent of 
a man ready to talk all day long on any 
conceivable subject—frequent reversions to 
talk of Mark Bidwell, Esq., being under- 
stood—with plenty of money to spend, 
and no occupation to bind him, naturally 
made some stir in our local circle. Mark 
was genial, good-humoured, open-handed, 
and there was a decided inclination in 
Shillingbury to let bygones be bygones 
with regard to that fateful deficiency in 
Mr. Meddon’s accounts, I am not sure 
that memory would have been so obliging 
and charity so ready, had he come back 
with a tattered coat and a disposition to 
appeal to his father’s friends for help ; but 
Shillingbury in such case would, no doubt, 
have come up to the normal line of bene- 
volence. Mark lived for a month or so 
at The Black Bull, and during that time 
made a void in the interior recesses of the 
cellars greater than would have been caused 
by six months’ consumption at the ordinary 
rate. Several times he was absent for a 
week or ten days at a stretch, seeing to 
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the settlement of his affairs, but when this 
business was finished he proclaimed his 
intention of making his home in Shilling- 
bury, and as a preliminary step took lodg- 
ings at Miss Judge’s rooms over the post- 
office. 

The occupancy of Miss Judge’s lodgings 
had always been held to be, in itself, a 
certain title of respectability. Miss Judge 


was very particular as to the sort of lodger . 


she took in, and exacting in the matter of 
references and prepayment in case of deal- 
ing with a stranger. During Dr. Unwin’s 
time the successive curates had all lodged 
with her; but now, as Mr. Northborough 
had decided to dispense with all spiritual 
aid in ruling the parish, she had to depend 
more on chance comers. Miss Judge’s 
rooms were vacant when Mark gave out 
his intention of settling down in Shilling- 
bury, and she, having heard the various 
reports about the fine fortune which he had 
brought home with him, gladly accepted 
him as a tenant. Mark made his rooms 
very comfortable, and went about here and 
there Icoking at houses which were to let, 
and naturally, as soon as people heard of 
this, they began to allot this or that young 
lady to him as a helpmeet. It was 
whispered that more than one damsel 
would be ready to listen, should he draw 
near as a suitor. He was decidedly a 
good-looking fellow in spite of his black 
hair and dark skin—dark as a Spaniard’s 
almost. When he had first come amongst 
us it was something of a surprise that he 
did not appear in a slouch felt hat, a red 
shirt, a pair of untanned boots, and a belt 
well-furnished with revolvers and bowie- 
knives, and that on his way down he had 
made such good use of his time in London 
as to come out, as far as his clothes went, 
in the very height of fashion. Men wore 
embroidered shirts in those days, and the 
needlework which meandered over Mark’s 
bosom was a wonder to behold. His velvet 
waistcoats, his scarves with two pins—a 
major pin and a minor pin linked by a 
long chain—his varnished boots, and his 
white silk hat, carried many a pang of 
jealousy to our less travelled youth; and 
went some way to give Mark the reputa- 
tion of a lady-killer. The ladies as a rule 
set him down as a bit of a rattle, but 
on the whole a decided acquisition to the 
town ; and the men were not unfriendly, 
though now and then a hint might be 
dropped that Mark talked a little too much 
about himself and his doings in the new 
world, and that all his stories ran in one 





groove—how he had shut up this man, 
and scored off that, and knocked all the 
wind out of the other. The anecdotes of 
those occasions, if any such had ever been, 
when Mark came off second-best, were kept 
diligently in the background; but those 
little dinners which Mark gave at The 
Black Bull, and afterwards at his rooms, 
made us indulgent to such trifles as the 
above. 

For many years—a dozen or so that is— 
Miss Carrie Ticeman, the only child of Mr. 
Samuel Ticeman, our leading merchant, 
corn miller, and maltster, had been the 
recognised belle of Shillingbury. Her 
father was a man well-to-do, and Miss 
Carrie, as things go in rural England, was 
looked upon as a very good match, Though 
she was not a beauty, she had quite the 
average share of good looks, and she had 
not remained Miss Ticeman all these years 
for the want of opportunities of changing 
her name. She had received many offers 
of marriage, and one of them, that of the 
Rev. Andrew White, one of Dr. Unwin’s 
curates, she had accepted; but the out- 
come of this affair had not been a happy 
one, and judging from the firmness with 
which Miss Carrie refused all subsequent 
prayers for her favour, it must have given 
her a distaste for matrimony altogether ; 
but before Mark Bidwell had been home 
three months it looked as if she meant to 
relent and once more to look kindly upon 
the ruder sex. 

As soon as Mark’s attentions became 
particular,” and his name to be coupled 
with Miss Ticeman’s in a suggestive manner, 
it was remarked that there recurred 
amongst the local young men a tendency 
to recall to memory that dark spot in 
Mark’s history. Hints were plentifully 
dropped in Mr. Ticeman’s hearing that, 
though Bidwell was a very nice fellow, a 
man of the world, and all that sort of 
thing, yet everybody knew why he had to 
leave the country, and now everybody was 
asking for a little information about his 
life on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
likewise as to the securities in which this 
fine fortune of his was invested. One or 
two more daring spirits entered into rela- 
tions with the principal tailor in Martle- 
bury, and dazzled our eyes with some 
wonderful things in the way of lounging- 
coats, made of stuffs which looked as if 
they might have been rubbed against a 
rainbow. Arthur Suttaby, a smart young 
fellow who farmed a nice estate of his 
own, appeared one evening at a dinner- 
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party at Mr. Merridew’s with a crush-hat 
in his hand, and Mark, who was present 
without one, evidently felt the blow, for 
the next week he had a similar article 
specially sent down from London. 

It was plain that all the youth of Shil- 
lingbury were on fire ; that this threatened 
irruption of our returned prodigal into 
their garden, and his manifest intention of 
attempting, at least, to pluck the fairest 
flower therein, had put them upon their 
mettle. It seemed, also, as if they had 
thoroughly taken to heart the maxim that 
all is fair in love, for some of the hints 
and whisperings before-named certainly 
looked very like backbiting. Of these, 
however, Mr. Ticeman did not take much 
heed. Either he had satisfied himself 
fully as to Mark’s eligibility, or he had 
fallen under the spell of our returned pro- 
digal’s eloquence—eloquence which never 
let the listener lose sight of the fact that 
the speaker was one of the finest fellows 
living—for he put no obstacle in the way 
of Mark’s approach to his daughter. The 
cloud gradually cleared away from Miss 
Carrie’s brow, the sorrow was expelled 
from her heart, and in less than a year 
from the date of Mark’s return she had 
consented to become Mrs. Bidwell. Mark 
hired a pretty little house called The 
Hollies, a short distance from the town, 
and set about the furnishing and deco- 
rating in a fashion which, according to 
local judgment, was almost sinful in its 
extravagance. Let him be ever so rich, 
he was hardly justified in filling his house 
with Turkey carpets, and mirrors, and 
gilt tables. At Mr. Winsor’s, or at The 
Latimers itself, things could hardly be on 
a grander scale. Mark was extravagant, 
no doubt, but his extravagance, as the 
future showed, had method in it. 

The wedding was the grandest ever 
known in Shillingbury. The thing was to 
be done, and there were signs that it would 
be done well ; so the worsted rivals of the 
male sex, and the maiden friends who, in 
the first days of the engagement, had let 
the world know that Carrie Ticeman had 
never thrown dust into their eyes by her 
abuse of matrimony and men in general, 
modified their rancour, and were all bidden 
to the marriage-feast. Mr. Baring Drum- 
mond, the gentleman who was understood 
to be conducting Mark’s financial business 
in town, came down to officiate as the best 
man, and, besides this, made a very witty 
and appropriate speech, and drank a great 
deal of Mr. Ticeman’s champagne at the 





breakfast. The bride and bridegroom 
went to Paris, and in the course of a 
month were back again at The Hollies, 
receiving wedding calls and returning the 
same. 

For a time the stream of wedded life at 
The Hollies flowed on happily enough. 
Mr. Drummond came down on a visit 
several times, and made a most favourable 
impression upon old Mr. Ticeman. When 
he would describe the readiness with which 
fortunes were made nowadays in coffee, in 
sugar, in corn, and a dozen other things, 
Mr. Ticeman would heave a regretful sigh 
that his career had not lain in the 
metropolis instead of a sleepy country 
town. Mr. Drummond was seemingly in 
the inner circle of high finance, and talked 
glibly of mighty names and of seven or 
eight per cent. as safe as the Bank. Once 
Mr. Ticeman was tempted to commit to 
Mr. Baring Drummond a loose thousand 
or so for employment, and consulted his 
son-in-law there anent; but Mark spoke 
strongly against anything of the kind. 
Drummond was a good fellow, but ven- 
turesome, and, as to spare cash, Mark was 
sure his father-in-law would be able to find 
use for it at home as time went on. The 
future disclosed how true a prophet Mark 
was in this matter. 

On the strength of his reputed fortune, 
Mark had got credit easily enough, and as 
Mr. Ticeman’s son-in-law, he might have 
had delivered to him on trust the entire 
stock of the retail traders in the town. 
He did extend his patronage to them 
pretty liberally, and to the Martlebury 
shopkeepers as well; but after a time a 
whisper was heard that Mr. Mark Bid- 
well’s faculty for paying was not so 
pronounced as his habit of ordering. 
These whispers grew ever louder and more 
persistent, and coming to Mr, Ticeman’s 
ears, gave him much discomfort; but before 
he could say anything to Mark on the 
subject the crash had come—a cheque 
signed “ Mark Bidwell” had been returned 
by the Metropolitan and Midland Bank— 
for Mark had not ventured to open an 
account at Lumleys’—the tradespeople 
had taken alarm, and The Hollies was 
destined to know the presence of the man 
in possession. The inevitable quarter of 
an hour with Mr. Ticeman was a very bad 
one for Mark, but he bowed his head to 
the tempest, admitted his foolishness, and 
proclaimed his intention of going back 
once more to subdue the wilderness in the 
New World, and to wring a fresh fortune 
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out of the stubborn soil. He had trusted 
a friend and had been cruelly deceived, for 
Mr. Baring Drummond had levanted, and 
taken with .him almost the whole of his 
fortune. Still one ray of comfort was left 
to him. He had caught sight of the 
cloven foot in Mr. Drummond early enough 
to warn Mr. Ticeman to have nothing to 
do with him. This reflection at least 
would be left to comfort him as he worked 
at his lonely toil in the Far West. 

But he never left Shillingbury. He was 
cunning enough to know that poor old 
Ticeman would make any sacrifice rather 
than suffer his child to be taken away to 
the other side of the world. There was a 
sale at The Hollies, the proceeds of which 
went towards paying Mark’s debts. The 
betrayed, or the betrayer, kept a bold 
front to the world, lamenting his confiding 
weakness and warning his hearers to trust 
nobody. Some pitied him, but already a 
suspicion was gaining ground that if Mr. 
Baring Drummond had taken flight with 
nothing else besides Mark Bidwell’s fortune 
he would soon be short of ready-money. 
Mr. Ticeman furnished a small house in the 
town for his daughter and her husband, 
and the latter was taken on to perform 
certain vague, ill-defined duties in the old 
man’s business at a salary of two hundred 
a year, nominal, but Mr. Ticeman, though 
now disliking and distrusting his son-in- 
law, took care that money should never be 
wanting whenever it seemed necessary for 
his daughter’s comfort. After this, disbelief 
in the real existence of Mark’s fortune 
rapidly gained ground, in spite of the 
fabled simplicity and credulity of country- 
folk. Antony Merridew, who heard some- 
thing about the affairin London, declared that 
Mark had come back from America almost 
penniless, that he had first travelled down 
to Shillingbury incog., and finding that 
our town contained an heiress, had gone 
back to London, and induced Mr. Baring 
Drummond to advance the money neces- 
sary to open and carry on the campaign 
for the capture of her fortune. Mr. 
Drummond was by profession one of those 
gentlemen who frequently make the 
Atlantic voyage, and by their proficiency 
in games of skill and chance generally 
manage to make enough to pay their 
passage and something more. Mark and 
he had met when the former returned to 
England, and most likely, being birds of a 
feather, had arranged to hawk in company 
should they either of them find game 
worthy of their notice, 





As years went on, Mark did less and 
less in return for his salary, but this did 
not prevent him complaining more and 
more bitterly of the sacrifice of himself 
and his fortune which he was compelled 
to make on account of his wife’s disin- 
clination to leave her father in his old age. 
To listen to him as he would swagger and 
talk of his own capabilities, and of thé 
berths with handsome salaries attached 
which would be forced upon him as soon 
as he should show his face in America, one 
would have fancied that he was conferring 
a positive boon upon Mr. Ticeman by 
sauntering uselessly about the premises for 
an hour or so in the morning, and gossiping 
with the customers on market-day, instead 
of being a pensioner on the old man’s 
bounty. Mark was a pitiful braggart, as 
indeed are nine-tenths of those men who 
talk of nobody or nothing but themselves 
and their own doings, and who want to make 
the world believe that they are necessarily 
the master spirits in whatever combination 
they may happen to appear. The free air, 
the absence of those vices which are 
supposed to be the peculiar accidents of a 
worn-out society, had not purged away his 
original taint. In the course of time there 
sprang up a sort of fellowship between 
him and Walter Tafnell, who was now 
well on the slope of his downward course ; 
though Mark, when he first came home, 
was loud in his denunciations of Walter as 
a mean-spirited sluggard, with not enough 
pluck to go into the next county to earn a 
sovereign. Both of them were at heart 
lazy, selfish fellows, and the community of 
their aims was now a force sufficient to 
draw them together. As they sat in the 
club room at The White Horse, Walter 
sucking his pipe and imbibing his gin-and- 
water in boozy silence, and Mark, shabby 
as his companion, blustering about his 
farms and cotton-fields, his flocks and 
herds in America, a moralist might have 
been puzzled to say which system of child- 
spoiling—the over-coddling or the harden- 
ing — had been attended with the most 
untoward results. 


A FEW ANACHRONISMS. 








WHEN old General Fiirstenberg ventured 
to inform Voltaire, in the most delicate 
manner possible, that he had committed a 
slight error in his History of the War, 
in having mentioned a battle as fought in 
April, which had really been fought in 
October, the great author replied : 
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“ Well, fool, it was fought, then; no 
matter when.” 

The master of Ferney was never very 
particular in the matter of chronology. 
While a guest at the court of Mannheim, 
he wrote his tragedy of Olympia, in which 
occurs a scene in the Temple of Ephesus, 
though the “time” of the play is exactly 
two hundred years from the date of the 
destruction of that famous structure. Yet 
this same writer ventures to sneer at 
Shakespeare for having introduced gun- 
powder in Hamlet. That the bard of Avon 
was no slave to the dictates of chronology, 
that he committed the most glaring ana- 
chronisms, is manifest to all students of 
his deathless works. He was no scholar, 
knowing, as rare Ben tells us, ‘‘ small Latin 
and less Greek,” consequently, he had no 
scruples regarding dates. Had Voltaire 
studied his works as diligently as he pre- 
tended to have done, he could have picked 
out dozens of errors in chronology which put 
the famous gunpowder business into the 
shade. For instance, in Troilus and Cres- 
sida, we have Hector talking of Aristotle, 
though our old friend, “ the merest school- 
boy,” is well aware that Hector was dead 
at least six hundred years ere Aristotle 
came upon the earth; and again, in this 
selfsame play, one of the characters com- 
pares the nerves of Ajax to those of the bull- 
bearing Milo of Crotona, who was not in 
being until centuries after the son of 
Telamon. But the most amusing slip of 
all occurs in the last act, where Pandarus 
talks about a Winchester goose ! 

——pbut that my fear is this, 
Some galled goose of Winchester would hiss. 

However, as this occurs in a speech 
partly addressed to the audience at the 
close of the play, some little laxity may, 
we suppose, be allowed. 

In Coriolanus, we have Menenius speak- 
ing of Alexander the Great, and the hero 
himself complaining bitterly of the degra- 
dation to which he must stoop in having 
to beg the voices of Dick and Hob—two 
names which we may safely swear the 
Romans of that day never heard of. As 
we have remarked, these slips are allowable 
to one who knew little Latin and less Greek, 
but Shakespeare must have studied English 
History ; indeed, we have ample proof 
that he did; yet we have him in King 
Lear making Edgar talk about the curfew, 
and in King John he several times makes 
mention of cannons and gunpowder, though 
neither was invented until one hundred 
and fifty years after the death of that 





monarch. And he even goes so far as to 
speak twice, in Henry the Sixth, of 
Machiavel, though that “ subtle politician ” 
was alive in the twentieth year of Henry 
the Eighth, and, consequently, the poet 
must have known all about the life and 
death of a remarkable man who lived so 
near his own time; yet does he bring 
him on the stage years before he was 
born. 

After all, Shakespeare is the leastoffender 
amongst our elder poets, What can we 
think of scholars like Beaumont and 
Fletcher, when, in their Humourous Lieu- 
tenant, they have Demetrius, an immediate 
successor of Alexander the Great, entering 
from his chamber with a pistol in his hand ? 
—about fifteen hundred years before firearms 
were thought of. Dryden was another sinner 
in the matter of anachronisms. In CEdipus, 
he speaks of the machines in the theatre 
at Athens, though he must have knows full 
well that neither plays nor theatres were 
heard of until about five hundred years 
after his hero’s death. 

Now, as a sort of justification of our 
own authors and their transgressions, we 
will select a few choice samples of ana- 
chronisms from the great Greek and Roman 
writers. Sophocles, in his Electra, tells us 
of the death of Orestes, who, he supposes, was 
thrown from his chariot and killed during 
the Pythian games. Now, these games 
were not instituted until over six hundred 
years after the death of young Orestes. 

Euripides, in his Pheeniose, the subject 
of which, it will be remembered, is the 
invasion of Thebes by Polynices and the 
Argives, we have Teresias talking of his 
giving the victory to Athens against 
Eumolpus. Asa matter of fact, the Eu- 
molpus war took place four generations 
before the Theban war. 

The comic poets of Rome and Athens, 
as may be imagined, showed very little re- 
spect for chronology ; in fact, they showed 
no respect at all ; as witness Alexis, in his 
comedy of Hesione, introducing Hercules 
drinking from a “ Thericlean cup,” a 
species of goblet invented by one The- 
ricles, a Corinthian potter, who flourished 
some eight hundred years after the sup- 
posed period of Hercules. Diphilus, in 
his Sappho, has Archilochus and Hipponax 
both addressing the ‘‘burning” lady, 
though Hipponax was dead a century before 
she was born, and she was dead almost 
as long ere Archilochus was born. Then 
we have the great Plautus, in his Amphi- 
tryon, causing Blepharo to talk about 
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golden Philippeans, a money not coined 
until nine hundred years after the days of 
Amphitryon. These are onlya fewexamples 
culled hastily from the ancient authors ; 
but, were we required to do so, we could 
give some thousands of such. Indeed, 
almost all great works contain some glaring 
anachronisms. 

As for our modern “ three-volume no- 
velists,” some of their blunders are simply 
ludicrous. We have heard of an author 
who has the moon kindly condescending 
to rise twice the same night. We know 
an author who has somebody blown up by 
dynamite, which explosive was, at the 
period he writes of, not even thought of. 

Our magazines and weekly journals teem 
with such blunders; and really, when we 
come to think of the extraordinary mis- 
takes committed by our great writers, we 
ought to be surprised that there are not a 
great deal more slips of the pen amongst 
the smaller fry of literature. Some of the 
most amusing blunders in modern drama 
we find in Boucicault’s Irish play, The 
O’Dowd. One would think that the “ un- 
dying Dion” was of all men the most 
competent to write correctly respecting 
the “‘distressful country,” yet hear what 
an eminent critic has to say anent the 
above play: “The O’Dowd is described 
by its author as ‘a new study of Irish 
life and character of the present day ;’ 
the element of novelty, however, is not 
confined to the ‘study,’ but extends to 
the ‘Irish life and character’ as well. If 
such characters as those depicted exist in 
Ireland, they must be so extremely new 
that nothing short of study can find them. 
A glimpse of the future is offered by the 
geographical novelty of the ‘ County Con- 
nemara,’ and an archzological reference to 
Ireland’s ‘One Duke’ brings us back thirteen 
years in the direction of the good old 
times. An election scene with public nomi- 
nation, which the Ballot Act abolished, also 
revives pleasing memories. The principal 
opportunity for emotional acting is given 
near the end of the play, when, after three 
years’ absence, the young hero returns un- 
changed, except in dress, and is recognised 
by nobody.” 

This is rather severe on the author of 
London Assurance, who, however, has, no 
doubt, long since become accustomed to 
that sort of thing. 

In the new opera of The Canterbury 
Pilgrims, which has been produced lately 
with such success at Old Drury, and the 
‘time” of which is about 1390, we have 





the old innkeeper calling his pretty 
daughter a “ hoyden,” a term not invented 
until The Country Wife was written in the 
seventeenth century. 

Ah well! Has not old Homer himself, 
the father of all poets, been caught nap- 
ping on several occasions ? 





HAREBELLS. 


A STRETCH of common land, abloom 
With golden gorse and yellow broom, 
And bright with bracken sprays, 
Just touched through all their summer green 
With autumn gold. <A placid scene— 
Fair spot for restful days. 
A grey old church of time-touched stone, 
With porch and turret ivy-grown, 
And chancel-window red, 
Lifts lonely here its ancient walls, 
And, where the holy shadow falls, 
Sleep sound the quiet dead. 
I sit me down among the graves, 
The gentle west wind softly waves, 
And little ripples pass 
Across the greensward at my feet, 
And stir the countless blossoms sweet 
That deck the graves’ green grass. 
How gay they show, these narrow homes 
Of silent rest! The wild bee roams 
From flowerful mound to mound ; 
A throstle’s carol in the tree, 

Full, heart and voice, of summer glee, 
Scarce breaks the calm profound. 
How love hath decked the blessed spot ! 

Here pansy and forget-me-not 
Make borders round a rose ; 

Here, through a lily’s parian cup 

On slender column lifted up, 
The golden sunshine shows. 


But in a corner all alone, 
I see a grave without a stone, 
Without a planted flower ; 
How long, how long since love knelt there, 
In sore bereavement’s first despair, 
In woe’s first aching hour ? 
No mark of love’s regret is seen, 
Yet is the lonely grave-plot green, 
And clothed from head to foot 
With bonny harebells, wild and blue, 
Of wind-like lightness, heaven’s own hue, 
That here have taken root. 
They toss their heads with sunny grace, 
Above that nameless resting-place, 
And flutter in the breeze ; 
No blossom carven from the stone, 
No white exotic newly-blown, 
Shows comelier than these. 
I stretch my hand to pluck a bell, 
I murmur: ‘ Nature doeth well, 
She chooseth this lone spot, 
Where no love-tokening flower is seen, 
And spreads her harebells blue and green, 
O’er graves by man forgot.” 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. EXEUNT OMNES. 
THE part of Archie’s narrative which 
fixed and fascinated Mrs, Tuck most, was 
his identification of Sir Arthur Denzil as 
aman named Smart. This was a stunning 
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blow to her for two reasons. In the 
first place she had made so much of Sir 
Arthur, not in her house only, but in her 
neighbourhood. Therefore, her first im- 
pulse on coming to herself was to convince 
Archie of her profound distrust of this 
man from the first. It was a continual 
wonder to her how he could be what her 
nephew had assured her he was—a gentle- 
man of good family and fortune. It was 
curious how this comparatively little im- 
portant feature in the transformation scene 
presented to her riveted the attention. of 
Mrs. Tuck. Even when Ida rejoined her 
and Archie, instead of being greeted with 
the congratulations she expected, she was 
reminded of Mrs. Tuck’s remark that the 
manners of the so-called Sir Arthur were 
a mixture of those of a barber, barmaid, 
and billiard-marker. Ida did not remem- 
ber this remark, remembered only one 
lecture on manners apropos of Sir Arthur, 
and this a lecture to herself on her freez- 
ing reception of that gentleman’s flippant 
advances, Mrs. Tuck had sweetened this 
lecture by a witty comparison of Ida to 
that superb butterfly, which was protected 
from its natural enemies by its resem- 
blance to unpalatable specimens of another 
species. So Ida was protected from man- 
kind—her natural enemies—by seeming to 
belong to the haughty and heartless order 
of girls, whereas she was all humility and 
tender heart. This lecture Ida remem- 
bered, but of the other, in which Mrs. 
Tuck had spoken of Sir Arthur’s manners 
as being “much too free and easy,” Ida 
had no recollection, unless she referred to 
her remark that his manners were “ easy 
and free,” with an ease which was aristo- 
cratic, and a freedom which was friendly. 

However, on Ida’s rejoining them, and 
all through lunch, Mrs. Tuck could hardly 
talk of anything but the transparent im- 
posture of Sir Arthur. The touchstone by 
which to distinguish the true aristocratic 
manner from all spurious imitations was, 
she held, its freedom from affectation. And 
she wound up with the smart aphorism, 
which, we think, expresses more truth 
than most such sharply-cut and sweeping 
apothegms, “ Affectation is the only vul- 
garity.” 

But there was a second reason for Mrs. 
Tuck’s mind dwelling with such point and 
persistency upon the unmasking of Sir 
Arthur. It was also the unmasking of 
Dick. She saw at once that information 
received from Sir Arthur was at the bottom 
of the disinterestedness with which Dick 


















had pressed his suit upon Ida when she 
seemed penniless ; and of the magnanimity 
with which he had withdrawn it on Ida's 
confession that she had no heart to give 
him. 

Much, therefore, of Mrs. Tuck’s open 
indignation with the detected Sir Arthur 
was due to her secret indignation with 
the detected Dick. She said nothing of 
this now nor hereafter, not merely because, 
“ Le bruit est pour le fat, la plainte pour 
le sot. L’honnéte homme trompé s’éloigné 
et ne dit mot,” but because an open ad- 
mission of Dick’s worthlessness would 
have been an open admission of her own 
infatuation. But her very inability to ex- 
press her indignation, made her the more 
bitter against her own idol, and henceforth 
she had done with Dick, to his immense 
amazement and indignation. On receipt 
of her letter announcing that she had cast 
him off for ever because of his collusion 
with the wretched creature Smart, Dick 
was much in the mood of Timon—desti- 
tute, and deserted by the ingrates he had 
crowned with favours. It was not merely 
that his creditors—men to whom for 
years he had given his custom—turned 
upon him; but even his own aunt, to 
whose matchmaking mania he had sacri- 
ficed much hunting and some shooting, and 
had been willing to sacrifice his very self— 
even she turned upon him in this savage 
way. No wonder Dick felt sore and 
soured. Where now was heto turn? His 
aunt, who owed him an indemnity, if ever 
a man was owed an indemnity, had cast 
him off. His creditors wouldn’t trust him 
for another penny or another day. What 
was to be done? He stood face to face 
with working for his own living. And to 
this base use he had at last to come. He 
became an Irish agent—the one post in 
the world for which he was fitted at once 
by his extraordinary physical indifference 
to danger, and by his extreme moral abhor- 
rence of debt due from others. 

But to return. After lunch Archie had 
to hurry off to an appointment with 
Smart, whom he had accompanied to 
London to keep him in sight till he had 
shown him the church in which his mother 
was married, and the very entry of the 
marriage in the register. This Smart had 
done yesterday, and to-day Archie had 
arranged to meet him, and to do what he 
could to help him as his father’s old friend. 
Smart frankly confessed that he had 
gone to the deuce, and had no Orphean 
secret for getting back again, unless money 
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set him above temptation—as he put it 
himself : 

“¢ Facilis descensus Averni sed revocare 
gradum hoc opus,’ and the opus without 
opes is the deuce and all.” Eventually, 
Archie gave him money enough to take 
him to Australia, and to set him up there 
fairly, but his passion for gambling reduced 
him at last to a sharper’s shifts—to a life 
of great risks and wretchedness, and a 
death in a disreputable brawl. 

On Archie’s departure, Mrs. Tuck kissed 
Ida fervently, and congratulated her in the 
manner of one who had helped her to the 
happiness on which she felicitated her. 

“Tt was all for the best, you see, my 
dear,” she said, speaking as an impersonated 
special providence might speak to a mortal 
who had once doubted the wisdom of its 
dealings. “It was all for the best, you 
see, my dear. The course of true love 
never runs smooth, because if it ran smooth 
it wouldn’t be true love. It’s friction that 
brings out the warmth. Ah, my dear,” 
she sighed, ‘love is like every other child’s 
toy; we shouldn’t prize it if it wasn’t kept 
a bitfrom us.” Now this sigh was given 
not only to the vanity of human wishes 
in general, and to her own in particular, 
but also to the prospect of losing Ida 
as “ her very own.” 

“Well, Mrs. Pybus,” she said afterwards 
to Mrs. John, ‘“‘ when we undertook to be 
mothers to these orphans, we little thought 
of this return in our old age to make 
us mothers-in-law.” A plaintiveness not 
wholly jocose. She dreaded the dread 
sentence of mother-in-lawry, because of 
the prospect of partnership and collision 
with Mrs. John, which she feared it would 
involve. She knew so little of the Rev. 
John, as to imagine he would be rejoiced to 
resign his living, and to make The Keep 
his home. The Rev. John did indeed quit 
Edgburn soon after, but it was for London. 
He exchanged Edgburn for a parish in the 
East End, which included within its bounds 
two eligible nurseries for the Millennium, 
a lying-in and a foundling hospital. There- 
fore, Mrs. Tuck’s grievance turned out to 
be the opposite of that she feared. Mrs. 
John was not half often enough, or long 
enough at The Keep, for Mrs. Tuck 
came truly to know Mrs, John—that is to 
say, to love her. 

Anastasia soon became known to the 
newspapers in her real character. With 
all her care and cleverness she could not 
keep the living lie standing much longer. 
It was doomed, as all lies are doomed soon 





or late. For a lie is like a building out 
of plumb, which time, and tempest, and 
the law of gravitation are at incessant work 
to drag down ; which needs ever-renewed 
stays and buttresses, and the most harass- 
ing and sleepless care of its architect ; and 
which, nevertheless, and after all, is at the 
mercy of every wind that blows. 

She lived for a little time by writin 
piteous begging-letters to old ladies, il 
paying piteous begging visits to gentlemen 
of middle age, and of such susceptible 
temperaments, that the sight of ‘ beauty 
brought t’ unworthy wretchedness ” opened 
their purses to an extent which amazed 
themselves after she had departed. But 
soon her name began to appear once and 
again in the police reports, wherein she 
was finally described as “the most in- 
corrigible, accomplished, and successful 
beggar and begging-letter writer in all 
London.” 

Fortunately the company in whose 
employ Ben was injured, was the same as 
that to which Archie and Ida had done 
such service upon the occurrence of the 
accident. The directors proposed to 
acknowledge this service by a wedding 
present to Ida, but Archie, in declining 
this honour on behalf of Ida—who shrank 
from its publicity—begged in her name 
that mere justice should be done to Ben. 
Thus it came about that, on the case being 
investigated, Ben was not only exonerated, 
but praised and pensioned for his long and 
excellent record. Ben and Liz were 
established as lodgekeepers at the gate 
of The Keep. However, dear old Ben’s 
chief occupation came at last to be the 
making of engines for Archie’s little boy, 
while Liz never tired of telling, nor the 
boy of hearing, the old story of his father’s 
flight in his childhood from school. 

“Why didn’t mamma nurse you when 
you runned away from school ?” looking up 
from his father’s knee with wide enquiring 
eyes. 

“She wasn’t my mamma, Geoff, you 
know.” 

“Liz says it was because you didn’t 
know mamma then,” indignantly, wroth 
that he should be supposed so silly as to 
believe there was ever a time when his 
father and mother didn’t know each other. 

“No, I didn’t know her then, and I 
don’t think I know her quite yet, though 
I’ve been learning her all my life,” taking 
his wife’s hand, and looking into her face 
with a world of worship and love in his 
gaze, And, indeed, Ida was like that 
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fairy land in The Elves, to which we 
have already alluded—chill and forbidding 
to those who looked at it from a distance, 
but a world of ever-widening wonder and 
beauty to those who made it their home. 





OUR SHINING RIVER. 
IIl, 

AT the first glance when Mr. Pyecroft 
met me in the inn-parlour, I saw that 
Charley had failed to give me an accurate 
impression of his character. I had expected 
to meet some shrewd, hard-headed man of 
the world, who, conscious of money power 
behind him, would have everything move 
in his own fashion. But the real man 
proved to be something very different ; 
his manner was nervous and embarrassed, 
but at the same time rather deprecatory 
and conciliatory than overbearing, and he 
had a harassed, worried air that hardly 
agreed with the rdle of family autocrat and 
dictator that Charley had assigned him. 
The squire seemed nervously anxious to 
conciliate my good opinion, which, as he 
only knew me as the friend of the family 
scapegrace, seemed rather unaccountable. 
At the same time Mr. Pyecroft was very 
inquisitive as to his nephew’s movements. 

‘Tt would be a sad disappointment to 
poor Claudia,” he said, “if Charlwood 
could not join the party on the river.” 

As Charley had commissioned me to 
break to his uncle the tidings of his 
disastrous campaign in Paris, I thought 
this a good opportunity of bringing in the 
matter. Squire Pyecroft was shocked and 
distressed evidently, but showed no spark 
of anger against his nephew. It was an 
unfortunate idiosyncrasy of the Pyecrofts, 
he observed, that in youth they were 
generally rather wild, but happily in 
Charlwood’s case there was strong good 
sense at the bottom, and he did not doubt 
that he would eventually ptove a worthy 
supporter of the family honours. But all 
this showed how necessary it was that he 
should be speedily settled in a matrimonial 
way. And, as having a good deal of 
influence with his nephew, Mr. Pyecroft 
besought me in a quiet, humble, and 
imploring manner, to urge upon Charlwood 
to return to the bosom of his family, where 
everything would be forgotten and for- 
given ; and thereupon the family lawyers 
were only waiting to complete arrange- 
ments and settlements that would not only 
secure his future welfare, combined with 
Claudia’s, but also put him in possession of 





a moderate but sufficient sum of ready 
money. 

In this last clause I saw the first touch 
of the dexterous management for which 
Mr. Pyecroft had the credit. It showed, 
too, that the squire was under no delusion 
as to his nephew’s real character, but that 
for some sufficient reason of his own, he 
had made up his mind that his daughter 
should marry Charlwood. 

Turning from the subject of Charlwood’s 
affairs, Mr. Pyecroft gave me an apparently 
cordial invitation to visit Charlwood Hall. 
His wife and daughter were at the moment 
absent, having been persuaded to accom- 
pany Mrs. Boothby to Leamington with 
great intentions in the way of shopping— 
this accompanied by a significant smirk 
from Mr. Pyecroft, as if nothing less than 
Claudia’s trousseau were in question. But 
the ladies would be home to dinner on the 
morrow, and rather dreading an evening 
alone with the squire, I postponed my 
visit accordingly to the following day. 

Mr. Pyecroft seemed a little relieved at 
my decision, perhaps being himself a little 
shy of strangers. And then he remarked 
that on the following day he had to attend 
a meeting at Faringdon—a place not 
without its attractions for a visitor. The 
charms of Faringdon Hill had been 
described by an eighteenth century poet— 
a connection, indeed, of the family—the 
laureate Henry James Pye. The family 
name, indeed, should be correctly set forth 
as Pye-Croft, and they quartered in their 
bearing the arms of Pye and of Croft, 
and with this Mr. Pyecroft produced a little 
volume, solidly bound in calf, which he 
politely offered to lend me; it was a copy 
of the laureate’s poem, which would be, at 
all events, a useful guide to the scenery of 
the neighbourhood, even if the poem itself 
failed to gratify a modern taste. 

Before the evening was over, I almost 
repented of having chosen to remain at the 
hotel. The squire’s company would have 
been better than none ; and, as the shades 
of evening drew over the little town, the 
place wore an aspect of peaceful solitude 
that inspired something like terror in the 
unaccustomed mind. The omnibus had 
gone its last journey to the station, and all 
chance of getting away was at anend. It 
was necessary to fight off the feather-bed 
and four-poster as long as possible. The 
neat little inn-parlour was silent and 
deserted; its vases of flowers blushed un- 
seen, except for one pair of dissatisfied 
eyes, while the pier-glass over the hearth 
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reflected one disconsolate visage. Then 
there came the sound of footsteps in 
the hall outside, raising sudden hopes 
of companionship. But the footsteps 
ceased and nobody entered. The same 
phenomenon was repeated—several times 
—and excited a certain curiosity. People 
were living and moving somewhere ; but 
whence did they come and whither did 
they go? When I took up a position in 
the inn doorway to investigate the matter, 
nobody came; and the footsteps ceased 
altogether. Then a whiff of tobacco-smoke 
gave a clue to the secret, and an opened 
door revealed a solemn symposium—the 
little nightly tobacco parliament, that 
settled the affairs of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

In such assemblies the talk is generally 
slow and interjectional, while the entrance 
of a stranger acts as a condensing jet on 
the not high pressure volume of conversa- 
tional steam. There is the farmer with 
his ruddy face burnt a deep terra-cotta 
shade ; the village traders almost as brown 
as the farmer, and sharing to some extent 
in the bucolic character. And the talk is 
all of hay—of how much this piece will 
give and how much that. All have an 
interest in the haymaking, seeing that 
the river-meadows are shared among 
them by lots, drawn by the tenants of the 
manor assembled in solemn court-leet. 
A great festival once this Lottmead cele- 
bration, a time for revelling and horse- 
racing, for a kind of pagan celebration, 
when the lord of the manor appeared 
crowned with a garland of flowers, and men 
and maids danced down the street to the 
music of the rustic orchestra. Even now 
the occasion is celebrated by something in 
the way of a feast—a last relic of the gay, 
bright country life of old. And now is 
the opportunity for the old memory of the 
district, the old fellow who is looked upon 
as something of a bore during the rest of 
the year, but who now springs at once into 
request and importance. He alone knows 
where the swaddle stones lie, the old- 
world boundary-stones that mark the 
different lots, and he alone can bring them 
triumphantly to light among the thick 
spring growth in the fields. 

But with a little of this old-world lore, 
generally voted too trivial to engage the 
attention of sensible men, there is a general 
effort to sustain the conversation at a 
higher level—of cricket, for instance, and 
the doings of the local club, with allusions 
to the scoring of All England and the 





Australians, of markets and prices, diver- 
sified by a story from the butcher, of a 
heifer which he drove from Faringdon, 
and which persisted in bolting into all the 
public-houses on the route. All this talk 
is washed down with moderate libations of 
ale, and seasoned with the standard jokes of 
the district, and well understood personal 
allusions, the dexterous introduction of 
which brings down the house in bursts of 
Homeric laughter. But as the speech is 
the west country Doric, rather thick in 
utterance, and with the words all run 
together, and delivered in a breath, a good 
deal of the talk is hardly intelligible to a 
stranger. 

What a night that was for heat and 
sultry oppression! The feather-bed and 
the four-poster were hardly to be blamed, 
perhaps, nor the windows, that would only 
open an inch or two, for, in truth, the air 
outside was as hot and stifling as that 
within. The valley was like an oven, and 
the stone-roofs of Lechlade town intensified 
the heat. I thought, with a jealous pang, 
of how much more pleasantly Charley was 
housed, sleeping, probably, on the roof 
of the Crab, with the cool river washing 
below, and the gentle summer breeze 
stirring the awning, while the love-lorn 
nightingale made the woods resound with 
thrilling melody. 

Rising early next morning, feverish and 
unrefreshed, I felt there was nothing for 
it but to make for the nearest hills and 
escape from the enervating heat, and the 
nearest hills were those I had seen from 
the bridge in the hazy distance. 

Presently I had left the grey, lichen- 
covered roofs of Lechlade behind me, and 
took a last look at the graceful arch of the 
bridge, which is flanked on one side by a 
square, massive structure, which may have 
formerly done duty as a toll-house, but 
which seems to represent the chapel of 
ancient days, that once invited the prayers 
of the wayfarer. The bridge and the lock 
both bear the name of St. John, and this, 
I am told, from an old priory, or hospital, 
which stood close by the former, and 
the stones of which have probably done 
duty in repairing the bridge. 

The way through the hot country lanes 
across the low-lying lands that border 
the river was inlescribably sultry and 
oppressive. The climate struck one as 
quite tropical, and the fuchsias and gera- 
niums that grew almost to the size of trees 
by the cottage-doors seemed to bear out 
the idea, while the blaze of heat was 
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accompanied by a perpetual hum of noisy 
and ferocious insects; and it was not much 
better when the road began to wind up- 
wards from the plain, for the trees shut 
out every breath of air, while they afforded 
but scanty shelter from the sun. t 
But in the first patch of really satis- 
factory shadow, where an opening revealed 
a cool-looking sheet of water, covered with 
lilies and water-weeds, which belonged, I 
am told, to Buscot Park, I seated myself 
upon the trunk of a fallen tree and rested 
for a while, and drew Poet Pye from my 
pocket. I did not expect very much from 
the laureate, and, read under ordinary 
circumstances, he might have fallen rather 
flat, but here in this heat and hum he 
surprises and delights by his exact appre- 
ciation of the situation as he begins: 


Now with meridian force the orb of day 
Pours on our throbbing heads his sultry ray. 


Here Sol intensely glows, and there the trees 

Mix their thick foliage and exclude the breeze. 

Except for the flies, which he does not 
mention, and which, perhaps, were not so 
troublesome a century ago, our poet has 
got the whole thing in beautifully, while 
the suggestion that follows is equally to 
our taste : 

Come, let us quit these scenes, and climb yon 

brow, 

Yon airy summit where the zephyrs blow. 

Yes, by all means let us have some 
zephyrs. The prospect gives one a 
start with renewed freshness. But the 
hill is steep and stony—a grand lime- 
stone hill—and an adamantine road, or 
perhaps Macadamantine would be more 
descriptive, for it seems to pave itself 
naturally with the sharp angular stones 
which the Scotch roadmaker has left as a gift 
to posterity. It is hard work for the horses 
toiling up the hill with a load of timber 
behind them; but the waggoners seem 
very careful of the poor beasts, and twine 
their brows with green leaves to keep off 
the flies. And then the rural quiet is dis- 
turbed by the sights and sounds of some 
big brick and tilery works, that strike one 
at first blush as rather out of place among 
the limestone, till the thought occurs that 
Bath is noted for its bricks as well as for 
its stone. 

And then the air is rent with a strange 
roar and clatter, the meaning of which is 
not very evident, except that something 
strange and portentous is approaching, as 
the waggoners fly to their horses’ heads, 
and a sudden silence comes over the 





denizens of the air, as at the approach of a 
storm, or of some cruel bird of prey. One 
has misty notions of the strange monsters 
that once splashed and tumbled -about 
among these oolitic flags, and a turn in the 
road discloses something at first as horrible 
as any of the most ugly of these extinct 
animals. But, after all, it is nothing but a 
traction-train: a portentous engine, web- 
wheeled, with a long hissing neck, and a 
train of lumbering waggons behind, crawl- 
ing and clanking along like some many- 
jointed dragon. 

Then the road becomes solitary again, 
and yet is not altogether deserted. <A 
gipsy-cart comes along with a dark-eyed 
damsel looking out, and then a knot of 
haymakers in search of another job. ‘Got 
any hay to cut, master 1” they ask. ‘‘ No, I 
don’t happen to have any myself; but there 
are plenty Lechlade way, who are looking 
out for hands.” This I happen to know 
from my friends ofthe symposium last 
night. 

And then at the top of the hill, hot and 
dusty, there comes upon the cheek the soft 
westerly breeze, with a sweetness that only 
those who have toiled can fully enjoy ; a soft 
caress that sends a thrill of joy through 
the frame, as if it were from the lips of 
Nature herself impersonated ‘in some form 
of beauty. 

Here are the zephyrs in good sooth. 
Poet Pye is no impostor, and his promise 
is gallantly fulfilled. The air is fresh and 
sweet about Faringdon, the grass greener 
than elsewhere, while herds of calves frisk 
and caper over the sward. I can credit the 
story of that Faringdon. heifer, told by 
the butcher last night, after seeing the ex- 
ploits of these calves. 

Is there not a mild but pleasing 
excitement in entering a place before un- 
visited? Here is a new world, or the 
microcosm of one, about to be revealed. 
It will probably turn out very much like 
the other worlds you know, but there is 
always the chance of some charming sur- 
prise, or the place may be so outrageously 
ugly that you will fly from it in horror. 
Nothing of the latter kind is likely to 
occur at Faringdon. It is a thoroughly 
nice, clean, pleasant market-town; an up- 
land town with hilly roads branching off 
from its central market-place, where a 
handsome market-house looks down upon 
some quaint timbered houses, upon sunny 
old-fashioned inns, with a pump that 
aspires to be an ornamental fountain in the 
centre, and a solid, solemn-looking old 
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church, with a broad, squat tower, looking 
down in its turn on all the rest. The elms 
which make a leafy background to the 
church form the avenue that leads to the 
manor-house of Laureate Pye, but the Pyes 
are gone now, and other birds build in their 
nests. 

“ Sum caulle this town Cheeping Faring- 
ton, but there is other none, or very smaull 
market now at it,” says old Leland, but he 
must have visited the place at a time of 
agricultural depression. Anyhow, in these 
days the town has a brisk, thriving appear- 
ance, with nothing decayed about it, but, on 
the contrary, an aspect of gentle progress, 
while it retains the least touch of quiet 
dignity as a town of ancient fame, where 
the bravest and best of all the Saxon 
kings once held their royal seat. 

There is a sunny, pleasant bow-window 
that looks upon the market-place, where I 
spent a pleasant hour resting and assuaging 
the oolitic thirst I had contracted on the 
way—inadvertently I asked for a zephyr, 
and the young woman at the bar brought 
me a bottle of lemonade—and I looked out 
upon the gentle traffic of the town, expect- 
ing to see Squire Pyecroft’s old thorough- 
bred prancing across the market-place. No 
doubt he puts up at The Crown, opposite, 
which has the air of being accustomed to 
justices of the peace, while we on this side 
are of a more free and democratic nature. 
There is a constant stream of people 
in and out of the room that is lighted by 
the sunny bow-window. Commercial men 
pass in and out, and exchange a continual 
fire of chaff with the sprightly barmaid. 
Farmers drive up, sunburnt and- dusty, 
enter for a moment, and drive off to their 
hayfields again. Cheerful elderly gentle- 
men, in light alpaca coats, who look as if 
they had been something in the City and had 
retired to spend their days at Fairlawn or 
Sunnybank—these come in, just while the 
pony is being fed, and are almost as jocose 
as the bagmen with the barmaid aforesaid. 
And then boots comes in with a clatter to 
know if any gent is going off by this 
next train, which makes a clearance 
of the men of commerce, while the stream 
of droppers-in belonging to the town rather 
Increases in volume. Then there is an old 
clothier from the west ; not one who deals 
in old clothes ; but old in himself, quite a 
petrifaction of a clothier, who drives his 
own horse and phaeton, and has driven the 
same horse and trap for the last five-and- 
twenty years. 

I have almost forgotten Faringdon Hill, 





and am glad to find that it is not far off, 
not one of those unapproachable peaks that 
rise from inhospitable deserts, but a mere 
stone’s-throw from the town. A striking 
object from all the country round is 
Faringdon Hill with its crown of dark firs, 
that looms upon you wherever you may 
go in the low country by the river. But 
we have lost sight of the hill now it is so 
close at hand; still, the highway that leads 
so steeply upwards must surely bring us 
to it. 

“A might go up that way,” says a shock- 
headed rustic appealed to on the question ; 
“there’s a paath, but a man’s rather saacy 
about that paath—very like he’d soom- 
mons ’a.” 

There would be something awkward in 
a summons, perhaps to be heard before old 
Pyecroft himself, andinvolving a lengthened 
residence in the neighbourhood. So it is 
better to hark back, and by a narrow path 
between high walls to try for the summit. 
But hardly anyone, by the way, knows 
the place as Faringdon Hill. It is just 
Farinton Folly. 

There is something curious about this 
name, quite characteristic of the contempt 
of the country mind for anything new or 
strange, which will not allow even Nature 
to indulge in any vagaries without a sneer. 
Had our people lived in the plains of 
Egypt, they would have called the pyra- 
mids Pharoah’s Folly, and possibly with 
very good reason too. But there is some- 
thing still more whimsical after all in 
treating this fir-crowned hill whence 
Alfred may have watched the camp-fires 
of the Danish host, as if it had been thrown 
up by somebody in a freak. 

There is something solemn in the 
feeling of passing under the shadow of the 
pine-trees, with the soft, noiseless carpet of 
pine-needles beneath, and, between the 
openings of the trees, glimpses of what 
seems an almost boundless prospect. The 
solemn stillness is broken indeed by the 
shouts and laughter of children, for be- 
tween school-hours it is a regular camping- 
ground for children who come from a dis- 
tance to discuss their mid-day meal in 
cool and airy seclusion. The children’s 
voices ring pleasantly enoagh among the 
dark aisles, while the very brow of the hill 
is left quite solitary and deserted, as if the 
youngsters felt that a sort of protecting 
charm encompassed it. 

But the brow of the ‘hill was not so 
solitary as it appeared at first sight, for, 
seated upon some rugs that were spread 
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in a little hollow overlooking the fairest 
part of the prospect, were two female forms. 
One was dark and foreign-looking, with 
an alert, vivacious expression, but already 
past the days of youth, while in the other, 
who turned upon me her dark, soft eyes 
with an almost startled expression, I recog- 
nised at once the original of the photo- 
graph—Charley’s cousin Claudia. 

The startled expression in Claudia’s 
eyes was succeeded by one of interest and 
curiosity as she said a few words in a low 
voice to her companion. 

“Yes, it must be so, I think,” replied 
the other aloud, in a decidedly foreign 
accent. ‘Is it not that you are Mr. Pen- 
rice t” turning to me, who had advanced 
towards them. 

Well, it is no use to meet on the top of 
a hill, and pretend we do not know each 
other. 

“ But if I should prove an impostor ?” I 
urged. ‘Don’t you want some proof of 
identity ?” 

“ But no,” cried the elder lady. ‘I shall 
know you are not an impostor. Come, I 
shall introduce you. Claudia, you shall 
know Mr. Penrice. Poor child!” in a 
confidential tone for my behalf. She 
was so verra sorry that the cousin could 
not come—quite break her heart.” 

“ Because I thought we should lose our 
journey on the river,” interrupted Claudia 
eagerly, colouring with impatience. “ But 
mamma has agreed to come, and now 
But you know Malle. Vallon, of course ? 
You must have heard of her from 
Charley.” 

So I had, perhaps, indistinctly, at some 
time or other. This was mam’selle, the 
late governess, now companion and so on, 
no doubt, still considering herself, pro- 
bably, as Claudia’s keeper and guardian. 
And now I learnt that the ladies had come 
home sooner than expected. It was pro- 
voking to find that I might have spent 
last evening in Claudia’s company, and 
have made so much the more progress in 
our acquaintance. However, here they 
were now, having been driven over by the 
squire, who was at present busy at his 
meeting, while mam’selle and Claudia had 
come to kill the time on the hill. 

“It is like a map from here,” said 
Claudia, anxious to show everything in 
its best light to the stranger; “and we 
can trace the course of the river almost to 
Oxford, and then for a good way beyond. 
But I can’t tell you all the places. If we 
had only a book——” 





Upon this I drew Pye from my pocket, 


and Claudia seized upon him with delight. 

“The very thing!” she cried. ‘This 
will tell us everything. Let me read it 
out.” 

But mademoiselle held out her hand. 

“Gif me that book,” taking it from 
Claudia’s hands and scanning it severely 
through her eye-glasses. ‘Yes, that will 
do,” she said at last, handing back the 
book. “Pye is quite right; there is no 
lof in Pye. You may read that, Claudia.” 

I am not quite so sure about there being 
no love in Pye;I have not read it carefully 
enough to see. And then mademoiselle 
turns to me with a self-approving gesture. 

“T take great care of my pupil. She 
shall know nothing about lof—no, not one 
word about lof till it is the time to marry 
the fiancé.” 

“Took! I have found the place,” 
cried Claudia. “Now we will begin. 
Mr. Penrice, you must come over here, 
please.” 

And Claudia led the way to the northern 
slope of the hill, mademoiselle carefully 
keeping her eye-glass fixed upon us. And 
Claudia began in her soft, clear tones 
reading from poet Pye: 

“First to the north direct your roving eyes——” 

To this I demur. My eyes are not 
roving ; they are fixed steadfastly in one 
direction. And that direction is Claudia’s 
own eyes, which are looking into mine with 
childish confidence. Claudia wrinkles her 
nose disapprovingly. 

Don’t interrupt, please. 


It spoils the 
rhythm.” 


‘*____roving eyes, 


Where fair Oxonia’s verdant hills arise. 
There Barford’s downs invite the healthful chase.” 

And so on for some pages with a descrip- 
tion of the chase which is not interesting, 
and then comes more description : 

** Emerging from the thicket’s bosom there, 
See Bampton’s pointed steeple rise in air. 
You see the steeple, I hope, Mr. Penrice?” 

Yes, I thought I could make out the 
steeple, and Claudia went on reading : 
“*To farther distance now the prospect drawn, 

Lo! Witney’s spire diversifies the lawn, 
Whose busy loom to balmy sleep supplies 
A guard from wintry cold and freezing skies.” 

“Oh, he’s a great poet, that Pye,” I 
cried, laughing. ‘Shakespeare, himself, 
could never have described a blanket in 
such mellifluous verse.” 

“But isn’t he a great poet?” asked 
Claudia innocently. “ Not like Shakespeare 
or Spenser, perhaps. But we think a great 
deal of him in the family. But keep your 
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eyes on Witney, Mr. Penrice, for here 
comes : 

‘There Whickwood’s oaks . . . 

Thy woods, imperial Blenheim, close the view.” 

“ But this is interesting!” I cried. ‘ Do 
you mean to say that is Blenheim—and 
those old Marlborough’s woods ?” 

“ But Oxford we can’t see,” continued 
Claudia, gratified that her favourite view 
was respected. ‘ Wecan’t see it, and Pye 
tells us why: 

‘And lo, where healthy Cumner’s envious 

height, 
Hides thy imperial city from my sight.” 

For Cumner Hill rises at the extreme 
end of the ridge that stretches away in an 
unbroken line from Faringdon, and shuts 
out the towers of Oxford. 

“But now,” cried Claudia with im- 
portance, “you must turn round more to 
the west, and make out the course of the 
Thames, 

“ As bending upward towards her scanty source, 
We backward trace the river’s narrowing course, 
Her pointed spire, see Lechlade proudly rears, 
And lowly Cricklade on her banks appears. 

Here is a note about Cricklade: ‘ Crick- 
lade is a townin Wiltshire, from which the 
navigation of the Isis begins, said to have 
been originally called Greeklade, from the 
Greek language being first taught there 
in England, though Camden seems to 
doubt this,’ ” 

“Tf Camden doubts it, I am afraid there 
is nothing in it,” said a grave voice from 
the thicket. 

Claudia turned and cried : 

“Oh, papa, I’m glad you have come, but 
we have had a very pleasant time.” 

“Yes, they have been reading Pye,” 
cried mademoiselle from her corner, where 
I fancy she had been sleeping. ‘“ Pye is 
quite good ; there is no lof there,” 





AFTER LONG YEARS. 
PROLOGUE. 

A DARK, damp, miserable evening in 
November. A wind that has a wintry 
sound in it, and that seems to be gradually 
working itself up into a fury, whistling 
eerily round the house, rattling the case- 
ments, and sending great whiffs of smoke 
down the chimneys. Outside, pitch dark- 
ness ; inside, a desolation that no more 
material darkness could give, that nothing 
in nature has the power to create—the deso- 
lation of death. Do what you will with it, 
clothe it in what garb you will, call it the 








angel of consolation or release, what you 
will, there is ever about it this sensation, 
not to be reasoned away, and not to be dis- 
missed ; but to-night, and in this house, 
there is associated with the grim presence 
another and more terrible companion. To 
the sense of desolation is added that of 
terror, for it is in no gentle, no ordin 
guise that death has appeared at Hazledean, 
but in the form of murder. 

Stephen Ellerton of Hazeldean lies on 
his own bed, in his own room, stone dead, 
with nothing but the livid mark on his 
forehead to tell the tale. 

A man of many friends, the last man in 
the world for whom such an end could have 
been foretold or foreshadowed; kindly, 
generous, neighbourly. This is what all 
the countryside will be saying to-morrow, 
when they hear of the deed that has been 
done ; what is being said already through- 
out the length and breadth of West Saxford, 
on the outskirts of which flourishing 
market-town the house stands. A large, 
rambling, old-fashioned house it is, with 
many pleasant nooks and corners and quaint 
eccentricities of architecture appertaining 
to it, with spacious, smooth-shaven lawns 
and shady alleys, and pleasant and pro- 
ductive gardens ; a dear old house, with 
which people fall in love at first sight, and 
which, having once felt the glamour of it 
in their daily life, they can never by any 
means forget; a house from which the 
beauty and the brightness have been 
suddenly and ruthlessly rent away, to be 
cursed by the memory of this night’s work 
for ever. 

And the man who is lying there in his 
last sleep, with eyes that have closed upon 
it and all else that is transitory for ever, 
was so proud of it ! 

It is seven years ago since he came to 
it—not quite six, since he brought his bride 
home toit. A man in the prime of life, in 
easy circumstances, of no fixed occupation, 
but ever finding something to set his hand 
to for the good of those about him, and 
doing it with all his might. Very simple, 
very honest, very charitable—a man whose 
blood cries out from the ground, with a 
cry that is full not only of bitterness, but of 
reproach. 

The place was much that it is now, when 
he chanced upon it in the course of a visit 
he was paying in: the neighbourhood, and 
bought it; but he has expended upon it 
since time, trouble, taste,and money. Of 
the four things, in a case like this, the last is 
perhaps the least. It would have been an 
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easy thing to spoil Hazeldean for all time 
to come ; but to the lover of the beautiful 
it has been no herculean task to make it an 
almost perfect specimen of its own simple 
style. A home his boy should be proud of 
when he came to be aman! The kind 
lips that are cold now have smiled happily 
at the thought so many and many a time, 
and to-night what is there left for the little 
lad to remember the place by for ever ? 

Poor little Steenie! lying already in the 
blissful unconsciousness of his first sleep, 
though the tears are still wet on his curling 
lashes, and the pitiful petition to be taken 
to say “ Good-night to father,” has scarcely 
died away on his pouting lips ! 

The house is so quiet, no wonder the 
child sleeps soundly. A couple of hours 
ago, it was all turmoil and confusion ; men 
were rushing in and out, up and down— 
these, in search of that medical aid which 
would, they knew too well, avail nothing ; 
those, of some clue, how faint soever, to 
the mystery which surrounded the murder. 
From every corner of the house the women 
had gathered together, sobbing and 
screaming, with the exception of two 
only—the newly-made widow and her 
sister. Of these two, the first has lain 
for hours—for she is so lying still— 
stunned into unconsciousness of the irre- 
parable calamity which has befallen her; 
the second, moving about from first to last 
like a woman in a dream, her face set, her 
eyes full of awe-struck enquiry, has never 
shed a tear. An artist, seeing her to-night, 
might take her as his model for a Cassandra 
struck dumb, for Margaret Dunscombe is 
no ordinary-looking woman, and is in no 
ordinary mood. It is precisely amongst 
the old sculptures of Greece and Rome that 
one would look instinctively for the proto- 
type of her grand figure, with its full yet 
graceful curves—of her small, shapely 
head and clear-cut features. 

If there were any truthin the received 
evidences of high birth and breeding, then 
ought this daughter of a simple Cheshire 
yeoman to be a princess in disguise; nor 
would she, should the part fall to her, take 
unkindly to it. There are, in all stations, 
persons born to command, and of such this 
woman—two-and-thirty her last birthday, 
and in the full prime of her peculiar style 
of beauty at an age when most women are 
beginning to show signs of fading—is one. 
People instinctively look up to her and 
appeal to her, and it has become so much 
the habit of her life to be so looked up to 
and appealed to, that she never dreams of 











shirking in any degree the responsibilities 
thus laid upon her. She has power, as the 
phrase goes, and she knows it, and is far 
too inexorably truthful to deny.it. Has 
the knowledge made her hard? Is there 
such a thing as being too sure of oneself 
and one’s own judgment, how clever soever 
one may be, and has Margaret Dunscombe 
yet to discover it? She is surely to be 
pitied if she have, for there is but one 
teacher for such as she, and that hardest of 
all mistresses takes her time ! 

Nobody would think to see her, the 
servants whisper to each other, that Miss 
Dunscombe had been as fond of the 
master as she seemed. To think how they 
used to talk and laugh, till it seemed at 
times as if those two had all the fun to 
themselves, and there was nothing left for 
the mistress to do but sit and smile at 
their nonsense—and to see her now with- 
out so much as a tear, and showing no 
no more feeling than a stone. She was 
always “main odd” was Miss Dunscombe, 

It is past nine o’clock. Mrs. Ellerton 
has recovered her senses, and has heard 
all there is to tell—where they found her 
husband and how—and the one poor 
comfort that remains to those who loved 
him. 

“They say he must have died instan- 
taneously. The one blow must have done 
it. There are no marks of violence anywhere 
else upon him,” Margaret Dunscombe says, 
standing over the bed, on which the other 
is lying, and speaking still out of that 
strange calm of hers. ‘“ He looks as if he 
were asleep.” 

“ How long had he lain there? How 
long do they think ?” 

“They cannot tell,” Margaret says gently. 
“ He left the club about the usual time, so 
as to be at home here for dinner, and you 
know he was more than an hour late when 
we sent James in search of him. I sup- 
pose he came straight home, but who can 
tell? Somebody may have met him. I 
should think somebody is sure to have 
seen him between this and the town, but 
we don’t know yet. We know nothing 
yet, but the one thing. Oh, Lucy, my 
darling!” and she flings herself on her 
knees by the bedside, and throws her arms 
imploringly out towards the slight figure 
writhing upon it in an agony of. mind 
which is worse to see and to endure than 
physical pain. ‘ What can I do for you? 
What can anybody do for you now?” 

As she speaks, a low, hesitating tap 
makes itself heard at the bedroom-door, 
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and a woman’s head, peering cautiously in, 
follows it. 

“Tf you please, Miss Dunscombe, you're 
wanted,” 

It is past nine o'clock, and surely no one 
would ask to see her to-night, of all nights 
in her life, without urgent cause. Is it 
possible they have heard anything, four | 
out anything, already? She best knows 
why, at the mere thought of it, she turns 
pale and sick, and feels, for the moment, 
all her calm deserting her. The message 
does not rouse Mrs, Ellerton, and Miss 
Dunscombe, rising from her knees, motions 
to the maid to go out again, and quietly 
follows her into the corridor. 

“Who wants me?” she demands 
abruptly. ‘Is it anyone about——” 

She comes to a pause suddenly. Not 
for worlds could she, at this moment, 
finish the sentence; but Hislop—who is, 
by the way, the mistress’s own maid— 
understands her. 

“No, Miss Dunscombe,” she replies 
readily, ‘It’s nothing of that. It’s 
Captain Hamilton.” 

The corridor is but dimly lighted, and it 
is, perhaps, well that it is so, for there is 
that in the ghastliness of the beautiful face 
which is turned upon the woman, as she gives 
this simple answer to a simple question, 


which, seen in the broad light of day, had 
surely appalled her. 
*“ Captain Hamilton !” Margaret repeats, 


in a slow, scared voice, “And he wants 
to see me. Where have you taken him?” 

“T understood Wilks, Miss Dunscombe, 
as he had shown him into the library,” 
Hislop replies, unforgetful, even at this 
crisis, of what is due to her dignity. 

The library is on the ground floor. The 
maid, following Margaret, with eyes that 
have in them some pity and more curiosity, 
sees her sweep down the wide staircase and 
across the pillared hall to the door of the 
room she has indicated. There, for the 
space of, perhaps, a second, she pauses, her 
hand upon it, and the watcher, watching, 
after all, with no special object to gain or 
to gratify, has the final satisfaction of seeing 
it open and close upon her. 

“T wonder whether this ‘ll make any 
difference to those two,” Hislop mutters to 
herself. ‘I don’t believe as Miss Duns- 
combe would leave the mistress for all the 
husbands that ever were, now. But, oh 
my! Won’t there be a kissing and a 
comforting in there !” 

“A kissing and a comforting!” If 
Hislop could only see! 





As the woman who has entered the 
room closes the door behind her, the man 
who is waiting for her in it, makes. one 
quick step forward as though to greet her. 
But one, for there is that in the gesture 
with which she confronts him, in the 
raised head and uplifted hand, which 
bid him “Stand off!” even more plainly 
and intelligibly, if that be possible, 
than the words with which she enforces 
it. 

‘No nearer!” she says. 
nearer, or I shall scream.” 

For a moment he stares at her in utter 
undisguised astonishment, then the ex- 
pression of his face—scarcely less handsome 
and far more mobile than her own—changes 
to one of profound compassion. 

“My poor girl!” he murmurs, “I 
don’t wonder, and yet—— Is there 
nothing I can do for you? I should have 
been here before, but——” 

“Tf you would only stop,” Margaret breaks 
in abruptly. “If you would only wait 
until I have spoken, and not make it worse 
than itis, I don’t ask you why you did 
not come before. I do not ask you that 
or anything. I don’t wish you to account 
to me for your time. Other people may, 
but not I—I know!” 

“You know!” the young man repeats 
in a perplexed voice. “ But what 1—what 
is it you know? This has been too much 
for you, Margaret; you are not well,” he 
adds gravely. 

“No,” she replies steadily, her eyes 
fixed unflinchingly on his; “I am not 
well. I am ill and miserable, but I am 
not out of my senses. I could wish I were. . 
With all my heart I could wish it, Arthur 
Hamilton. I tell youI know. And you 
could come to this house—to the house 
where he is lying dead—come to me—me 
who loved you, and believed in you, and 
trusted you—with a lie upon your lips, 
and blood upon your hands!” 

The young man falls back a few paces, 
pale and horrorstruck. 

“Good Heaven!” he mutters. “She is 
out of her mind !” 

She is looking at him with an agony 
which does indeed—so acute is it—ap- 
proach frenzy, expressed in every linea- 
ment of her countenance. 

“Tf only now, after all, in spite of it 
all, you had been honest with me—if only 
you did not drive me to despise you, as 
well as to shrink from you!” she cries. 
“And I told you I knew—I never tried 
to deceive you. But you are too false 
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yourself to believe me. Arthur Hamilton,” | point, out of your mind,” he replies, with 


with a sudden complete change of her 
voice and manner, and speaking with a 
calm impressiveness which had it some- 
thing judicial, “you are the murderer of 
my brother-in-law, Stephen Ellerton, and 
I hold here in my hand the proof of 
it.” 

Her hand is in the bosom of her dress, 
and she draws from it and holds out 
towards him a glove. It is a light, tan- 
coloured glove, but it is stained with some- 
thing that has made it stiff and sticky— 
something at the mere sight of which the 
young man feels himself turn pale and sick, 
as a girl might do. 

“It was picked up close to where he 
was found lying,” she says quietly ; “ and 
they thought it was his, for his left hand 
was ungloved, but it is not a left-hand 
glove, and it is not his glove at all, but 
yours. It was I who put on the white 
button in place of the metal one, and put 
it on with the blue silk that was in my 
needle at the time, only a day or two 
ago.” 

He takes the glove from her mechani- 
cally, as it seems, and examines it. It has 
been mended as she says, and he looks up 
from his scrutiny of it with utter bewilder- 
ment. 

“Tt is mine,” he says simply. ‘ How 
it got there Heaven only knows—I 
don’t!” 

“Hush !” she exclaims harshly. ‘ Why 
should you perjure yourself to no purpose ? 
Have you forgotten, or do you think I 
have forgotten, the purpose that was in 
| your mind when you left me the other 
night. You would make him listen to 
you. You would find your opportunity. 
Why should you dissemble with me? I 
shall never betray you. If it would give 
my Lucy her husband back again—if it 
would do anybody any good—it would be 
another thing. But you are safe for me; 
you might feel that, and give me, at any 
rate, the poor comfort of knowing that 
you did not mean murder ; that it was in 
the heat of the moment the blow was 
struck ; that you did not lie in ambush.” 

“ Margaret, you are dreaming !” he cries 
distractedly. ‘ You don’t know what you 
are saying—of what you are accusing me !” 

“You will not tell me?” she says, 
letting his words pass her as though they 
were the wind. 

“ There is nothing to tell you, save that 
your sorrow has driven you, on this one 








a firmness he has not hitherto exhibited. 

“Tt might be a dangerous mania, as far 
as you are concerned,” she observes coldly. 
“What do you suppose they would say to 
that at the inquest to-morrow ?” 

**Much that the woman to whom I am 
engaged to be married, and whom I vainly 
imagined loved me, is saying to-night, I 
suppose. You can produce it,” he adds 
bitterly, as he throws it down on the table 
between them. ‘You are welcome to 
your proof.” 

She takes it deliberately up, and throws 
it on the fire. 

“Go!” she says, then, turning her pale 
face upon him for the last time; “and if 
you would not have me shrink from you 
and despise you more than I do now even, 
never let me see you or hear of you again.” 

“* Margaret !” he exclaims; “I tell you 
you are out of your mind !” 

But his words, if they reach her at all, 
only do so as she passes out of the room 
and out of his presence, leaving him to 
make his exit as best he may from the 
house he has been so distinctly forbidden 
to re-enter. 

For a moment he feels bitterly wrathful 
and indignant, but to do him justice, it is 
only fora moment. All his resentment is 
swallowed up, as it were, in his pity and 
his sorrow. 

“What will become of them all,” he 
murmurs, “if the only person in the house 
who has a head on her shoulders loses it 
like this ?” 

Somehow the danger to himself, which 
may be involved in this madness, is the last 
thing to suggest itself to him. The whole 
idea is so absurd, that it fails to trouble 
him. Nobody in his or her senses could 
dream of crime, and such crime, in connec- 
tion with him. And Margaret will recover 
herself! She will yet eat her words, with 
shame and sorrow, should she ever be able 
to believe it of herself that she could have 
uttered them. 

Shall he leave any words for her to that 
effect or not ? 

He hesitates for a moment, then decides 
that in her present state of mind, the better 
and kinder course is to leave her at peace 
to recover herself, and so, without even s0 
far calling attention to his presence in the 
house as to summon the sad-faced butler to 
see him out of it, quietly—and, as it might 
seem, secretly—lets himself out into the 
night. 
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